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from young men abroad, in different 
parts of the world, I have found 
most argent intreaties to their pa- 
rents, or their wives, to keep their 
children to school; this anxious de- 
sire that the children should be in- 
structed, is the best preparation, the 
best omen, for the success of a plan 
of popular education ; and the plan I 
now propose, would hold out many 
peculiarly alluring circumstances ; 
the keeping of, registers in the 
schools ; the selecting, from the evi- 
dence of these registers, the most de- 
serving pupils, without distinction of 
religion, to be sent to public exami- 
nations in the provincial schools, 
would, in the first' instance, give 
confidence in the impartiality of the 
system, and excite strong emulation : 
the further certainty, that the suc- 
cessful candidates at these examina- 
tions, would be sent to the provin- 
cial schools, where, without expence 
to the parents, their education would 
be continued so as completely to pre- 
pare them, at their entrance into 
life, for employments and situations 
in a rank a step above their own, 
must operate as a powerful motive, 
both on parents and children : a mo- 
tive which would excite the energy 
of the young, and secure the co-oper- 
ation of the old ; the poor would see 
that advancement in many lucrative 
and honourable occupations, is thus 
laid open to industry and merit ; 
they would perceive, that those only 
enjoy rational freedom, who have 
thus power of obtaining, by their 
own exertions, what, in other coun- 
tries, is reserved exclusively for per- 
sons who are born in the higher 
ranks of life. The riches and dis- 
tinctions that may be acquired in 
many occupations, will thus be con- 
sidered as a fund opened to every in- 
dividual in the state ; and though, 
in human affairs, a multitude of un- 
foreseen circumstances retard and ob- 
struct the advancement of indivi- 



duals, yet, where the way is open 
to all, none can justly complain of 
being necessarily kept down below 
their fellow citizens. 

Whilst I write thus of what may 
be done, I do not mean to assert that 
what may be done will be soon ac- 
complished. A generation must pass 
away, before the advantages of a 
good system of national education 
can be generally perceived in the 
improved morals and manners of the 
people. 

But your Grace's views, and the 
views of this Board, are not confined 
only to the present generation : if 
a solid foundation is laid by your 
exertions, time will mature what 
shall have been begun, and the bless- 
ings of good education will increase 
the security and happiness of Ire- 
land, b<./ond the most sanguine 
hopes of that Government which in- 
stituted your Board. 

I cannot conclude this sketch bet- 
ter than with the striking sentiment 
expressed by the late Bishop of El- 
phin, in his sermon before the Incor- 
porated Society : — " Education makes 
all the difference between wild beasts 
and useful animals ; all the distinc- 
tion between the Hottentot and the 
European, between the savage and 
the man." 

I have the honour to be, your 
Grace's most humble servant, 

Richard Lovell Edgewortb. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

"VJiTE have, with pleasure, given a 
place to the subjoined observa- 
tions on Mr. Edgeworth's letter to 
the Primate, on the subject of na- 
tional education. We have thought 
it best to prefix the letter itself, that 
the remarks upon it may be the bet- 
ter understood. We are happy that 
since we last had the honour of no« 
ticing Mr. Edgeworth, (see Mag*- 
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zine for Jan. 1809,) he appears to 
have advanced considerably in "a 
course of liberality :" more, we think, 
than in arithmetical progression. In 
all periods of his lite, much farther 
forward than the generality of coun- 
try gentlemen, he appears now press- 
ing for the prize of permanent popu- 
larity, as far as circumstances will 
permit, of time, place, and associa- 
tion. This ingenious gentleman has 
certainly done his country good ser- 
vice by various publications, yet 
may we be permitted to say, that of 
all his productions, his admirable 
daughter is incomparably the best; 
and we have Jittle doubt, that had 
she given her sentiments on this sub- 
ject, (which has always been pne 
more professed, than labored,) she 
would have been more liberal in sen- 
timent, as a private individual, than 
her father perhaps could have been 
as member of a Board. 

Bacon, long ago, said " You are 
too busy about laws, and too little 
about education;" nor even at this 
day, have we much confidence in 
the merits or eventual usefulness of 
ah education by statute. The gene- 
ral perfection of education (a slow, 
but sure reform,) must, after all, 
spring from the effects of individu- 
als ; and government (if they and 
their adherents be not jealous and 
fearful of this reform,) have only 
to remove obstacles which stand in 
the way of natural and national ten- 
dencies to improvement. May we 
express our fears that, among these 
obstacles, is the' predilection to the 
established church in all government 
syslemsfor general instruction ; and 
the difficulty and seeming danger of 
getting free from the rvle of the 
middle ages, which, from the igno- 
rance of the times, necessarily placed 
til scholastic education under the di- 
rection of the clergy, the sciences 
taught being then chiefly sacerdotal, 
aao the teachers taken exclusively 
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from the first of the two divisions into 
which the Christian world was divid- 
ed, the literati, and, as contradis- 
tinguished, the laid. It was hot till 
the time of Henry FV. that villains, 
farmers, and mechanics, put their 
children to school, and even then, 
could not do it without the consent 
of the superior lord. We look back 
from a height upon such times ; but 
even so late as in Mr. Orde's plan of 
national edacation, under the Lord 
Lieutenancy of the Duke of Rutland, 
it was held out " as indispensable, 
that the- children should be brought 
up in the established religion ;" that 
the general superintending power 
of government mast encourage and 
enforce the full execution of every 
trust in every department, " and that 
the instructors shogld be indispen- 
sably of.the established religion ; and 
education and support, when at the 
charge of the state, should be con- 
fined to the children brought up in 
the church ;" although at the same 
time he ventured, hesitatingly, to 
recommend a participation of benefits 
to all religious persuasions. 

How great the advance in liberali- 
ty of sentiment, even since that pe- 
riod, appears from the foregoing let- 
ter, written by a member of the 
Board of Education, appointed by 
government. Yet we are still in- 
clined to believe, with Dion, that 
schools should rather be on the pa- 
rochial system, than the diocesan; 
that elemental education, at least, 
should be placed more under popular 
controul and superintendence; that 
the clerical part of the community 
should be exonerated from the ex- 
clusive taxation which it pays on ac- 
count of education, and that their 
duties as teachers should he divided 
with laymen of all persuasions, equal 
to the task; that thus alone a new 
turn can be given to the national 
character and habits. Religious dis- 
setuion will not lodge itself Hike 
)»b * 
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smut upon the grain,) to appear in 
the future growth of general instruc- 
tion: but theaim ought "to be, thatchil- 
dreo of the same school may ever after 
love each other, as belonging to the 
same country, early united in what 
the great Bacon calls, " that copulate 
and conjoined custom, more power- 
ful than single custom, where exam- 
ple teacheth, company comforteth, 
emulation quickenelh, and glory 
raiseth." 



To tic Proprietor* of tit Belfast Hfqgatitt. 

THE name of Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth, Esq, in the Republic of 
Letters, is now become so form id- 
able, as to deter a puny Essayist 
like myself from offering to the pub- 
lic any thing in the smallest degree 
savouring of opposition to so great 
an authority. Nor should I nave 
had the temerity to come forward on . 
the present occasion, had I not the 
firmest conviction on my own mind, 
that Mr. Edgeworth's Letter to the 
Primate, on the subject of National 
Educatiop, is very exceptipnable, 
both in principle and in detail. With 
great deference to Mr. Edgeworth, 
I shall endeavour to show where I 
think his plan is defective, and also 
that he does not take that extensive 
view of the subject, of which it ad- 
mits and requires.. 

As to the policy or impolicy of 
giving education to the poor, I am 
decidedly of the same opinion with 
Mr. Edgewonh, for. well convinced 
I am, that it js no less for the inte- 
rest of the rich, and the middle 
ranks of society, than for the advan- 
tage of the poor, that they should 
be instructed, and that, by giving 
them education, they are not only 
ntade wiser* men, but also that by 
JNstruction they are made belter 
members of society. I shall, ihere- 
i.jre neither waste vour time not mv 



own, in endeavouring to settle a 
ppirit whjch I believe requires nq 
argument with any person, but such, 
as will not be convinced ; and waste 
pf time it must be, to attempt to pre-, 
vail on such persons to acknowledge 
their conviction. 

With respect to teaching arith- 
metic to the poor, I also agree with 
Mr. Edgeworth, being fully of opi- 
nion, that it is a very essential part 
of education, and not to be consider- 
ed of less importance than either 
reading or writing. At the same 
time, I must say, that I am by no 
means friendly to Mr. Edgeworth's 
mode of expressing himself oil that 
part of the subject. 

In my mind, it is unbecoming 
the gentleman and the philosopher, 
to throw out sarcasms upon the reli- 
gion of any sect of Christians, nor 
is it consistent with, or an adjunct 
to, fair and impartial reasoning. It 
appears to be a part of Mr. Edge- 
worth's plan, to endeavour to conci- 
liate the minds of Roman Catholic? 
towards a system of National Edu- 
cation : how far the insinuation, 
that " the people should not be 
taught to think is a truly Popish 
principle," will go towards effecting 
that very desirable purpose, may be 
left to Mr. E^gjewortb to judge ; 
but if Catholics have feelings like 
other men, of which I believe there 
can be no doubt, such expressions 
will not be considered as very concili- 
atory. Mr. Edgeworth acknowledges, 
that such a principle is disavowed by 
every liberal Catholic, if this admis- 
sion was by way of qualifying the 
harshness of the expression, which 
it would appear to be, it would have 
been much better to have blotted 
it out altogether, than to have ex- 
posed himself to censure for an il- 
liberal expression, which could nei- 
ther strengthen his argument, nor 
elucidate his subject. It were der 
voutly to be wished, that such reflect 



